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English Abstract 


Commodifying Cantonese Music: 
Qian Guangren and his New Moon Gramophone Company ( 1926-1936 ) 


YUNG Sai Shing” 


This study examines the interrelationships between amateur music associations and 
Cantonese music industry during the 1920s and 1930s, focusing on the case of the New Moon 
Gramophone Company ( #75 tt" rZ\ a] ) . Founded by Qian Guangren ( $€/#{— ) 
in 1926, New Moon was a Shanghai-Hong Kong based company producing gramophone 
records of Cantonese music and opera songs. Before setting up the company, Qian had 
already been an established amateur Cantonese musician, and has built up tight connections 
with the amateur music associations in Hong Kong, Canton, and Shanghai. Among them the 
Jingwu tiyuhui ( #ax#86& ) and Zhongsheng cishan she ( $##24=%iit ) were the two 
most well-known in the Cantonese music circle. This paper argues that the music competence 
and social connection of Qian Guangren served as his major cultural and social capitals, in 
establishing and operating the New Moon Company. The second half of the paper analyzes 
the commodification of Cantonese music and opera as reflected in the productions of the New 
Moon Company. 


Keywords gramophone, recording industry, New Moon Gramophone Company, Qian 
Guangren, Cantonese music organization, Cantonese music 





"Yung Sai Shing is Associate Professor in the Department of Chinese Studies, The National University of 
Singapore. 
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English Abstract 


Rivalries in the Film Industry of Shanghai During the 1920s and 1930s: 
A Case Study of the Unique Film Production Co. Ltd. and 
China Sun Motion Picture Co., Ltd. 


LEE Pui Tak" 


The rapid increase of population in Shanghai in the 1920s and 1930s gave a powerful 
impetus to the development of leisure and entertainment business in the city. As a result, a 
large number of film companies emerged, making watching movies one of the most popular 
consumer behaviour of the time. This paper discusses the competition between two major 
film companies, Unique Film Production Co. Ltd. and China Sun Motion Picture Co., Ltd., 
and the way they differed in terms of financial set-up, business operation and strategy, as well 
as market development, highlighting on the way some of the special features of the Shanghai 
film industry during the period. It concludes with a comparison again between the two 


companies, point by point, which explains their respective successes and failures. 


Keywords Shanghai movie industry, business rivalry, Li Minwei, Shao Zuiweng, Shao 
Yifu, Lou Mingyou, 1920s and 1930s, Unique Film Production Co., Ltd., China Sun 
Motion Picture Co., Ltd., Star Motion Picture Co., Ltd., United Photoplay Service Ltd., 


Nanyang Film Company 





Lee Pui Tak is Research Officer in the Centre of Asian Studies, The University of Hong Kong. 
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English Abstract 


Warlord and Merchants: 
A Case Study of Chen Jitang (1890-1954) and the Sugar Merchants of 
Guangdong 


Alfred H.Y. LIN’ 


Chen Jitang, “King of the Southern Skies” in 1932-1936, made the sugar industry a 
cornerstone of Guangdong’s industrial program with a view to reaping huge profits. Advised 
and aided by Feng Rui, an American-trained agronomist who became chief of the Bureau of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Chen founded six modern sugar mills between late 1934 and early 
1936. Capitalizing on the worldwide bankruptcy of industries caused by the Great Depression, 
Chen was able to purchase equipment and accessories at reduced prices from two competing 
contractors: the Honolulu Iron Works of the U.S.A. and the Skoda Works Ltd. of 
Czechoslovakia. 


In order to increase the supply of raw material for milling purposes, Chen encouraged 
the planting of sugar cane in Guangdong by extending loans to needy cultivators, who were 
then required to sell their harvested cane to the government. To protect white sugar produced 
by the government-owned mills from unwanted competition, Chen imposed heavy duties on 
imported sugar, issued strict injunctions against smuggling and made private investment in 
modern sugar mills well nigh impossible. Chen further entrusted the marketing of white sugar 
to ten specially licensed wholesalers, including Mo Yinggui, a notable Hong Kong merchant 
whose initial plan to set up a modern sugar mill in Guangdong fell through. They, together 
with their respective distributors in various localities, were required to pay earnest money and 
to fulfil stipulated monthly sales quotas. Undoubtedly, these licensed merchants found 
participation in the sugar monopoly a lucrative undertaking. But as this article shows, their 
fortune depended entirely on the whims of the power-holders. Although Chen deemed 
merchants as helping hands in the task of economic reconstruction, they remained in a 
subordinate position; for it was always Chen and his cronies who prescribed the rule of the 
game. 


Keywords warlord, sugar merchant, Guangdong, Chen Jitang, Feng Rui, Mo Yinggui 





* Alfred H.Y. Lin is Honorary Associate Professor in the Department of History, The University of Hong 
Kong. 
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English Abstract 


The Promotion of Credit Management and the Emergence of Credit 
Information Services in Shanghai During 1920s and 1930s 


MA Changlin’ 


During the late 1920s and early 1930s, a series of articles published in the Shanghai’s 
finance journal Bankers’ Weekly ($% {JA #2), introduced for the first time the development of 
the credit information services in Europe, America and Japan. These articles argued for the 
necessity to establish credit checking agencies in China. They also reflected the 
conceptualization of “credit” and the “credit system” in Chinese context. Subsequently, a 
group of bankers in Shanghai joined effort to start operating credit information services in the 
early thirties. These services shrank as expected during the War years, and finally met their 
end in 1949. 


Keywords Shanghai finance, credit management, credit information service, 1920s and 
1930s 
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Explaining the Dynamics and Patterns of 
Chinese Emigration since 1980: A Historical and 
Demographic Perspective 


Liu HONG’ 


Abstract This essay is concerned with the emergence and characteristics of the xin 
yinmin (new migrants) communities since 1980. It seeks to address the following 
questions: What are the dynamics, both internal and external, behind the rapid 
growth of Chinese international migration over the past two decades? How can it 
be placed in a historical and demographic perspective? What are the internal 
divisions (socio-economic and cultural) among these new migrants? What is the 
theoretical relevance of this recent wave of Chinese emigration in the context of 
global migration? The essay is divided into three parts. The first is an overview of 
the rapid emergence of Chinese emigration which has led to the formation of the 
new migrants, composed of four main types: students-turned-migrants, emigrating 
professionals, chain migrants, and illegal immigrants. The second section is 
concerned with the domestic and global backgrounds behind the emergence of the 
new migrant communities, and the third part examines their social and cultural 
profiles and political orientations. The essay concludes with the argument that 
contemporary Chinese emigration can be fruitfully analyzed in the framework of 
transnationalism and its intriguing interactions with the state and networks. 


Keywords Chinese new migrants, identities, transnationalism 


Since the late 1970s when China initiated its Open-door Policy, a significant number of 
Chinese have emigrated and settled in foreign lands, thus changing the landscape of the 
Chinese Diaspora community; they have also played an important part in China’s recent 
economic growth and technological advancement.’ What are the dynamics, both internal and 
external, behind the rapid growth of Chinese international migration over the past two 
decades? How can it be placed in a historical and demographical perspective? What are the 
internal divisions (socio-economic and cultural) among these new migrants? What is the 
theoretical relevance of this recent wave of Chinese emigration in the context of global 
migration? By attempting a historical and transnational approach, this essay aims at offering 
some preliminary discussions on these questions. 





* Liu Hong is Associate Professor in the Department of Chinese Studies, National University of Singapore. 

' This is a revised version of the paper first presented at the International Conference “The Globalization of 
International Migration: Asian and European Experiences” (Sciences Po, Paris, March 12-13, 2002). While 
the author is grateful for the constructive comments of Dr. Lee Pui Tak and the two anonymous referees of 
the Journal of Oriental Studies, he is solely responsible for the interpretations and remaining errors in this 
essay. 





LIU: EXPLAINING THE DYNAMICS AND PATTERNS OF CHINESE EMIGRATION 


Due to the lack of reliable official statistics concerning contemporary Chinese 
emigration, the data used in this paper are from a variety of (Chinese-language) sources 
published in different parts of the world, supplemented by the author’s own field research in 
China, Singapore, Japan, and France over the last three years. It should be emphasized that an 


article covering such a wide dimension can only be explorative instead of conclusive and that 


the population figures presented are used as a general reference point for my discussion 


instead of accurate statistics. 
RAPID GROWTH OF CONTEMPORARY CHINESE EMIGRATION 


Overview 

Migration, both internal and international, has not been new in Chinese history. With 
respect to the latter, three distinctive phases could be identified. In the first period (1850s- 
1950), large numbers of Chinese (predominately labourers) from southern China emigrated 
Overseas, concentrating especially in southeast Asia. Before the end of World War II, a 
majority of them still considered themselves as huaqgiao #£{% (Chinese sojourners or overseas 
Chinese), whose political and cultural orientation rested predominately with China (either as a 
nation-state or represented by the ancestral hometown, giaoxiang {§}#{). 

During the second period (1950-80), two significant changes took place, namely, the 
emergence of new Chinese identities and different geographical origins of emigration. The 
majority of Chinese living overseas was now second or third generation, and the inflow of 
new migrants from China was put on halt after the founding of the PRC in 1949. Gradually, 
the huagiao became huaren #2 \, (ethnic Chinese), most of whom adopted local citizenship 
and gave their political allegiances to their country of residence. Their identities had also been 
transformed accordingly, commonly expressed in two Chinese phrases: /uove guigen 7% 82h 
#fi (“fallen leaves return to their roots”), referring to those Chinese who remain loyal to their 
native places and wish (usually in vain) to return to them; and /uwodi shenggen 7& i)“ FR 
(“falling to the ground and striking root”), a reference to the accommodationist project, which 
includes permanent settlement abroad and the renunciation of Chinese citizenship, while 
privately preserving a Chinese lifestyle and cultural values. On the other hand, new sources of 
Chinese emigration emerged from Hong Kong and Taiwan and they were joined by re- 
migration from southeast Asia. Unlike the Chinese immigrants of the previous era, the great 
majority of them chose the migration states of North America, Australia, and West Europe as 
their final destinations.” 

During the third and most recent period (1980-present), new immigrants originating 
from the PRC began to represent a greater proportion among the overall Chinese emigration, 
while the trend evident in the previous phase is continuing. 





> Ronald Skeldon, ed., Reluctant Exile? Migration from Hong Kong and the New Overseas Chinese (Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1994); Wang Ling-chi, “On Luodi-shenggen”, in Wang Ling-chi and 
Wang Gungwu eds., The Chinese Diaspora: Selected Essays (Singapore: Times Academic Press, 1998), 
vol. 1, pp. x-xi; Wang Gungwu, Don't Leave Home: Migration and the Chinese (Singapore: Times 
Academic Press, 2001). 
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As a result of these three stages of Chinese international migration, the number of 
ethnic Chinese living outside of the mainland, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Macao reached 


around 38 million by the end of the 1990s and the growth rate remains high (Table 1). 


Table 1: Average Annual Growth Rate of the Overseas Chinese (%) 





Continent 1948-52 1952-60 1960-70 1970-80 1980s 





Asia 9.4 Zo wa 2.0 2.4 
America -0.6 8.6 5.6 7.8 8.0 
Europe -38.6 4.0 19.6 3.2 
Oceania -1.2 -4.6 4.8 8.5 
Africa 18.6 3.3 3.8 2.1 
World 9.1 2.6 2.3 2.7 
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While the Chinese Diaspora has spread to almost every corner of the globe, it is 
concentrated in a few nations. By the early 1990s, in terms of absolute number, the ten 
nations with largest ethnic Chinese population were: Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Vietnam, Myanmar, Philippines, Cambodia, Laos, and Japan. Nevertheless, in 
terms of annual population growth rate between 1980 and 1990, the fastest tends to be found 
in the industrialized nations: Japan (12.7%), USA (7.1%), Canada (8.5%), West Germany 
(8.5%), Italy (19.7%), Spain (16.2%), and Australia (11.2%). According to the 2000 US 
census report, there were 2,430,000 Chinese in the nation, representing 48% increase 
compared with ten years before; and more than half of these newcomers are from the PRC. It 
was reported that there were 35,000 legal Chinese immigrants in Spain in 2001; its relative 
proportion among the nation’s foreign population has correspondingly increased from number 
10 in 1991 to number 4." 

In short, the demography of Chinese overseas has changed remarkably since the 
beginning of the 1980s. Not only has the growth rate accelerated, particularly in the 
industrialized countries, but also their distribution has been transformed, with the share of 
North America and Oceania increases steadily at the expense of that of Asia (see part three of 
this paper). A variety of factors are responsible for such a fundamental change, including the 
natural population growth and re-migration from Southeast Asia. One of the key elements, 
however, is the dynamic emergence of the emigration from the PRC, the so-called new 
migrants (xin yimin #FZ RR). 





~ Dudley L. Poston, Jr., Michael Xinxiang Mao, and Mei-yu Yu, “The Global Distribution of the Overseas 
Chinese Around 1990”, Population and Development Review 20.3: 631-45 (September 1994); Luo Qi §§ 
ay and Zeng Jianfeng 23%'$, Haiwai huaren yu Fujian de jingji fazhan }B4}# \ Baie 
(Overseas Chinese and the socio-economic development in Fujian) (Singapore: East Asian Institute 
Working Paper No 23, National University of Singapore, 2000). 
Poston, Mao, and Yu, “The global distribution”; www.chinanews.com.cn, September 19, 2001; Asia 
Weekly (Yazhou zhoukan Fr}\ Fal Fl), Feb. 14, 2002. 
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Who are Chinese New Migrants? 

This essay categorizes new migrants into four major types: students-turned-immigrants 
(those studying abroad, but staying more permanently outside China after their graduation), 
chain migrants (those joining their families and relatives who are foreign citizens or 
permanent residents), emigrating professionals (those emigrating to the West because of their 
educational credentials and professional experiences), and illegal immigrants (those going 
overseas by way of human trafficking or over-staying their temporary visas). 

As to the number of new migrants, it is impossible to gather accurate statistics. Part of 
the reason lies in the lack of a centralized Chinese agency in charge of migration. The 
concerned statistics are scattered around in different agencies. Data pertaining to Chinese 
students/scholars overseas are found at the Ministry of Education (formerly the State 
Commission of Education); self-funded students had to go through the Ministry of Public 
Security, which also issues permits and passports to chain migrants and emigrating 
professionals. For contract workers, the major regulatory institution is the Department of 
Foreign Economic Cooperation, Ministry of Foreign Trade and Economic Cooperation 
(MOFTEC). As to illegal immigrants, it is understandable that no reliable figures are 
available. In addition, the Overseas Chinese Affairs Office of the State Council (giaoban {% 
#)¢) and various levels of All China Federation of Returned Overseas Chinese (qgiaolian (8) 
conduct frequent surveys on the Chinese overseas and returned overseas Chinese. However, 
there seems to have been little, if any, co-ordination among those agencies, and when there 
are reports published, they are normally circulated internally. As a result, figuring out the 
number of Chinese new migrants is more or less a game of educated guessing. 

Let’s look at students-turned-immigrants first. Immediately after China’s institution of 
the open-door policies in 1979, it began sending scholars and students overseas, particularly 
to the industrialized countries, with the hope of catching up with the latest developments in 
the fields of sciences and technology. According to the statistics provided by the Ministry of 


Education in 1999,° 320,000 Chinese students and scholars went abroad over the previous 20 


years. Among them, 50,000 were sent by the state government, more than 100,000 by their 
respective working units, 160,000 self-funded. In addition, around 100,000 Chinese nationals 
changed their visa status (such as students’ spouses, peidu [ij i#%) to self-funded students. 
They were spread over 108 countries, but 90% of whom were concentrated in the United 
States, Canada, Japan, Australia, and Europe. The trend continues until today; it is reported 
that there are some 25,000 students going abroad annually for study.” By 1999, about 100,000 
of Chinese students had returned, more than 200,000 had transferred to the status of 
immigrants and become xin yimin. Similarly, according to Zhao Hongying, Secretary-in- 
General of the China Association for the Studies of Overseas Chinese History, among 





Cited in Cheng Xi f2#5, “Rencai liushi yu xin yimin—Qishi niandai yilai zhongguo qianwang riben he 
ouzhou de liuxuesheng A. 7 fi KH HR t+ EDIE AE AE AS FN a BE 
(Brain drain and new immigrants: Chinese students in Japan and Europe since the 1970s)”, Huagiao 
huaren lishi yanjiu #=(§# \ RESEDA (Overseas Chinese History Studies, hereafter, OCHS) 4: 17-25 
(December 2000). 

www.people.com, February 3, 2002. According to the latest figure based upon a recent UNESCO report, 
there have been 380,000 Chinese students overseas, which is number one among the international student 
population globally (1,600,000). See www.people.com, Feb. 2, 2002; Lianhe zaobao Mi GS # 
(Singapore), Feb. 14, 2002. 
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100,000 self-funded students, only 3-4% had returned by the end of the 1990s.’ In short, in 
the Chinese official estimation, by the end of 1990s around 400,000 (including their 
immediate family members) had become lawful residents of their respective residing 
countries. 

As to emigrating professionals, a few selected examples may help our educated 
guesswork. In 1998 Canada took in 19,749 mainland Chinese immigrants, who were at the 
top of the list of the nation’s newcomers in that year, among them 11,927 (about 60%) were 
professionals. In 2000 there were more than 40,000 mainland Chinese emigrated to Canada, 
accounting for more than 20% of Canada’s total new immigrants in that year. In 2001, there 
were 40,282 Chinese emigrants among the total intake of Canada’s 250,386 new immigrants.* 
As can be expected, professionals formed the majority. If these numbers can be taken as an 
indication, then there were perhaps more than 150,000 PRC professionals emigrating to 
Canada alone in the last decade. Adding those heading for the USA, Australia and some 
European countries, it is perhaps safe to estimate that collectively emigrating professionals 
number approximately 400,000 in the past two decades. 

Chain migration has been a notable phenomenon throughout the history of Chinese 


international migration. Given the fact of early immigrants’ geographical concentration in the 
southern provinces (Guangdong Jai i, Fujian ii#t, and Zhejiang jf/L), it is not surprising 


that chain migrants mainly originated from these traditional hometowns (qiaoxiang) of 
Chinese overseas. Based upon the statistics of various levels of Bureaus of Public Security, 
Chen Wenshou finds that about 1,360,000 Chinese going overseas between 1979-1991, more 
than 800,000 of whom were emigrants; Guangdong Province alone sent 440,000 emigrants 
during these years. The city of Fuqing jigs of Fujian province is another representative case. 
Using the data compiled by the Fuging City Overseas Chinese Affairs Office in 1997, Shi 
Xueqin reports that while there were only 5,292 Fugingese emigrating overseas between 1949 
and 1979, 44,214 of their compatriots followed the suit in the two decades after 1979, the 
great majority of them are chain migrants.” 

Labour migration includes two types, legal (arranged officially through the government 
agencies and privately through employment agencies, some of the latter category settle down 
overseas) and illegal immigrants; the great majority of them are menial labourers. By 
compiling information on the different types of labour emigration, Huang Yiping estimates 
that in the mid-1990s, the contract labour arranged through the Chinese government agencies 
was more than 250,000. A more recent report indicates that China sends more than 400,000 





’ Zhao Hongying ##1%, “Jin yiershi nian lai zhongguo dalu xin yimin ruogan wenti de sikao jf{#——--4F 
EA BA ET RGF] eA A BS (Reflections on the mainland Chinese new immigrants over last one 
to two decades)”, OCHS 4: 7-16 (December 2000). 

Ibid; www.chinanews.com.cn, September 19, 2001; April 19, 2002. 

° Chen Wenshou [i 3¢ 3$, “Lun xiandai huaren yimin 33% (CH A fF (On contemporary Chinese 
migration)”, OCHS 1: 25-34 (March 1993); Shi Xueqin fij23, “Gaige kaifang yilai Fuqing qiaoxiang de 
xin yimin—Jiantan feifa yimin wenti 4 Fé fi DAR wT (5 EO BT RFR RIE KES Riel (New 
migrants from the Fuging qiaoxiang since the reform, with some reference to the problem of illegal 
immigrants)”, OCHS 4: 26-31 (December 2000). 
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contract labourers annually to foreign countries. Originating mostly from south China, 


illegal immigrants sneak across national borders to seek their fortunes in countries such as the 
US, Japan, Europe or Australia. With respect to their number, the US Official sources have 
estimated that in the 1990s, perhaps 100,000 Chinese nationals a year entered the United 
States illegally. Another report demonstrates that there were perhaps 30,000-40,000 illegal 
immigrants being brought into the United States annually, and the numbers to Europe are 
roughly the same. '! 

With respect to the total number of Chinese new migrants, there is again no consensus. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs estimated in 1996 that more than | million people originating 
from the PRC had recently obtained foreign residency, while the National Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Office put the figure at 2 million, which is agreed by some scholars.'* According to 


13 


another Chinese source,” since 1980 there have been 1.5 million Chinese citizens emigrated 
abroad (this figure does not include illegal immigrants). Based upon various sources, it is safe 
to estimate that by the end of 2001, the emigrants originated from the PRC (excluding Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and Macao) over the last two decades are well above 2 million. 

These new migrants can be further divided into two major categories, those with 
“portable skills” such as students and professionals, and menial labour such as the majority of 
chain migrants and almost all illegal immigrants. In terms of time frame, the last 20 years of 
China’s international migration can also be sub-divided into two periods. During the first 
decade, the sources of the growing emigration mainly came from chain immigrants; during 
the second period (the 1990s), many new migrants were former students who had finished 
their overseas education and the emerging professionals. Throughout both periods, especially 
during the second one, illegal immigration remained an acute problem. 

It should be noted that in comparison with global migration, the recent flows of 
Chinese emigration are small, especially if taking the long history of Chinese international 
migration and the country’s sheer population size into consideration. The total number of new 
migrants is slightly more than 1% of China’s population and overall number of migration in 
the world. Compared with China’s internal migration during the same period (which 
numbered more than 80-100 million), the scale of Chinese international migration is also 
insignificant. However, compared with China’s international migration during the previous 
three decades, the recent trend of emigration, which is still growing fast, is remarkable and 
begs some explanations as to its dynamics and implications. 





' Huang Yiping, Economic Reform and Emigration Pressures in China (A Report Prepared for ILO 
Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok, 1996); Beijing gingnian bao, (5 Fi 4F #R, February 5, 
2002. 

'' Paul J. Smith, ed., Human Smuggling: Chinese Migrant Trafficking and the Challenge to America’s 
Immigration Tradition (Washington D.C.: Center for Strategic and International Studies, 1997); “A new 
generation of Chinese migrants fans across the globe”, Far Eastern Economic Review June 24, 1999. 

'? Zhang Xiuming 42754 “Guoji yimin tixi zhong de zhongguo dalu yimin — ye tan xi yimin wenti S/F 
RIBS PAH A EB R— th ek Rf] A (Mainland Chinese immigrants in the international 
migration regime, with some reference to the new migrant problems)”, OCHS 1: 22-28 (March 2001); Luo 
and Zeng, Haiwai huaren. 

'? www.chinanews.com.cn, Sept. 19, 2001. 
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CAUSES BEHIND THE RAPID GROWTH 


What are the reasons behind such a rapid increase of Chinese new migrants during the 
last two decades? To answer this question, we have to look at both the general factors that are 
applicable to all types of contemporary Chinese migration and those specific factors for the 
two different categories of new migrants. Four major elements are obvious: the trend of 
globalization of migration, changing political and economic environments in China and the 
destination nations, respectively, and the growing role of intermediary agencies in facilitating 
the new wave of emigration, both legally and illegally. 


THE GLOBALIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 


The rapid increase of international migration is by no means a phenomenon unique to 
China; it has been a component of accelerating trend of globalization in migration. As a 
recent study has demonstrated, the total number of migrants around the world surpassed 120 
million in 2000 — up from 75 million in 1965 — and continues to grow. This trend has been 
significantly bolstered by the development in communication: “falling prices for 
transportation and the increased speed of communication have changed the character of 
international migration, making it much less a permanent move. By 1990, air transport costs 
per mile had dropped to 20% of their 1930 level. Between 1930 and 1996, the cost of a three- 
minute telephone conversation between London and New York fell from US$300 to US$1”. 


As a result, departures to unknown lands become “less daunting and traumatic”.'* 


SUPPLY SIDE: CHINA’S CHANGING POLITICAL ECONOMY 


With the institution of reform policies in 1979, regulatory control over emigration has 
been significantly reduced. In the meantime, factors such as population pressure, high 
unemployment rate, widening gap between the rich and poor have also pushed the drive to 
search for fortunes overseas, especially for those without skills. On the other hand, for 
aspiring students/scholars, the zest for foreign education, accompanied by potential pay-offs 


from either returning to China or staying overseas more permanently, has been rising 
steadily.'° 


Let us look at the changes from the top, the central government. The first stage of 
China’s changing policies on emigration began in the early 1980s, when control over 
overseas travels for private reasons was significantly relaxed. The response from the public 
was more than enthusiastic: It was estimated that during the first six years (1979-85) of the 
open-door policy, around 350,000 Chinese citizens went overseas (both for good and 
temporarily). Take the example of Shanghai [}, 26,000 went abroad during this period, 
52% were for the purposes of visiting relative, 19.8% for studying, and 22.8% for permanent 





'* Peter Stalker, Workers without Frontiers — The Impact of Globalization on International Migration 
(Geneva: ILO and Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 2000); Anthony Richmond, “Globalization: 
Implications for immigrants and refugees”, Ethnic and Racial Studies 25.5: 707-27 (September 2002). 

'S Xiang Biao, “Emigration from China: A sending country perspective”, /nternational Migration Review 
41.3: 21-48 (Autumn, 2003). 
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settlement. With the “Regulation concerning Chinese Citizens Going Abroad and Returning” 
promulgated in November 1985, overseas travel became a basic right of the citizen and red 
tape was subsequently reduced. In Shanghai alone, 216,000 went abroad in these years, 
36.3% of whom ended up settling down overseas.'° After the beginning of the 1990s, the 
overseas flows continued steadily, partly benefited by the further loosening of China’s control 
over overseas travel. For instance, from February 2002 onwards, Chinese citizens intending to 
go abroad are no longer required to submit a foreign invitation in their application package, 
nor do they need to obtain prior approval (chu jing ka }4%-—) from the local Bureau of 
Public Security. 

For respective categories of Chinese emigration, there are different factors at work. For 
overseas study, after the end of the Cultural Revolution, the Chinese leaders realized the need 
to catch up with the West in terms of technological development and began a policy of 
“sending more students abroad through various channels (guwangkai qudao, lizheng duopai | 
GAS » 77346 K)”. These channels included sponsorship by the state government, by their 
respective working organizations, and self-funded (including by foreign scholarship). 
Although this trend was temporarily put on halt after the Tiananmen Incident in 1989, the 
momentum was regained after Deng Xiaoping made his famous 1992 “Southern Tour 
(Nanxun 43%) Speech”, encouraging the reformist trend. More importantly, realizing that 
many Chinese students were likely to settle down more permanently overseas, thus becoming 
new immigrants, the government formulated the policy of “supporting overseas studies, 
encouraging the return of Chinese students, and upholding the freedom of their movement 
(zhichi liuxue, guli huiguo, laiqu zivou &F#i4 = » Fehlaled » IA)”. In the meantime, 


the official slogan of “returning to serve the country (Auiguo fuwu {o\ EQ AR FS)" was replaced 


a : : ; i contiresetesss F? j : iy 
by “serving the country (weiguo fuwu 7d hz#%)", ‘ thus making the physical return to China 


not a prerequisite of patriotism. By separating national identity from a fixed territory, this 
new orientation actually greatly expands the horizons and spaces of the new Chinese 
immigrants, including their emerging nationalism.'* These new policies have been not only a 
realistic reflection of the changing situation of Chinese students abroad, but also further 
pushed the trend of overseas studies. The fact that returned scholars from overseas normally 
received preferential treatment compared to their counterparts trained in China also 
encouraged the continuing craze for studying overseas.” 

With respect to the push factors for labour migration, they are more complex, covering 
both macro environment and specific individual motivations. As Huang Yiping has carefully 
documented, a huge unemployed or underemployed pool of labour already existed in the pre- 
reform economy. The underemployment rate, combining the unemployed, surplus labour and 
underemployed, was estimated to be as high as 20% in the mid-1990s. Furthermore, 
economic reform has removed artificial restrictions on labour movements and induced large 





lo 


Luo and Zeng, Haiwai huaren. 

” Cheng, “Rencai Liushi yu xin yimin”; see also Pal Nyiri, “Expatriating is patriotic? The discourse on ‘New 
Migrants’ in the People’s Republic of China and identity construction among recent migrants from the 
PRC”, Journal of Ethnic and Migration Studies 27.4: 635-53 (July 2001). 

'S Liu Hong, “New migrants and the revival of overseas Chinese nationalism”, Journal of Contemporary 

China 14, 43: 291-316 (May 2005). 
'° See for example the cover story of Yazhou zhoukan (August 27, 2001), with the title of “The Third wave 
[of Chinese Students] pouring into the World”. 
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labour flows, both across regions and across borders. The fact that China’s current income 
level is still far behind that of Western industrialized nations has heightened the motivation of 
going overseas.” 


These same factors apply largely to illegal migration as well. Various studies have 


shown,” in addition to the role of organized human trafficking, one major reason driving the 


potential illegal immigrants was their desire to get rich quickly. In a way, they were taking 
“rational risks”, namely, the potential payoffs would be significantly larger than the process 
of exiting, if they were not caught. Even if they were detained by the destination countries’ 
border control, there were still opportunities of being bailed out and then disappearing in the 
streets, or waiting for amnesty (as in some European countries). Subsequently, they could 
work hard to pay off the smuggling loans and start a new life. In this sense, it is perhaps 
correct to state that Chinese human smuggling to the West “is more a calculated investment 
than an act of desperation”. 


DEMAND SIDE AT THE DESTINATION NATIONS 


Motivations for emigration are very much dependent upon conditions in the receiving 
nations as well. The last few decades have seen two major changes with respect to the 
industrialized nations’ immigration policies: the formation of modern immigrant states, and 
the growing demand for various types of labour (skilled or unskilled) from the less-developed 
countries. Despite the fact that this demand is just for labour to fill particular needs, not for 
permanent settlers, it does open the doors for potential immigrants. 

During the postwar decades, with the formation of various indigenous nation-states in 
southeast Asia, the doors were closed for immigrants from China. One the other hand, 
however, those nations that had shut their doors to Asian immigrants prior to the 1960s began 
to significantly liberalize their immigration policies, which led to the formation of modern 
immigrant-states (a stark contrast to the nation-states of southeast Asia in their policies 
toward lawful immigrants”’). Beginning with Canada in 1962 and followed by the United 
States in 1965, Australia in 1973 and finally New Zealand in 1978, restrictive immigration 
policies were swept away, allowing the entry of peoples of a wide variety of origins, cultures 
and races. In Germany, after two years of emotional debate the upper house of Parliament 
passed a groundbreaking immigration law on March 22, 2002 that would open the gates to 
greater numbers of skilled foreign workers.”* In the mid-1990s, Asia supplied around 40 per 





°° Huang, Economic Reform and Emigration Pressures in China. In 1995, hourly labour costs in 
manufacturing stood at US$ 0.25 in India and China, US$ 0.46 in Thailand, US$ 0.60 in Russia, US$ 1.70 
in Hungary and US$ 2.09 in Poland against US$ 13.77 in the United Kingdom, US$ 14.40 in Australia, 
US$ 16.03 in Canada, US$ 17.20 in the United States, US$ 19.34 in France, US$ 23.66 in Japan and 
US$ 31.88 in Germany. See Stalker, Workers without Frontiers. 

*! Frank Pieke and Hein Mallee eds., Internal and International Migration: Chinese Perspectives (Surrey: 
Curzon, 1999); Gao Weinong &){@3, Guoji yimin huanjing xia de zhongguo xin yimin ARERR REA F 
HY A fd #7 #% EE (Chinese new migrants in the context of international migration) (Beijing: Zhongguo 
huaqiao chubanshe, 2003). 

*? “Pmigration tradition for China area”, New York Times, June 25, 2000. 

3 Liu Hong and Gregor Benton, “Introduction”, in Benton and Liu, eds., Diasporic Chinese Ventures: The 
Life and Work of Wang Gungwu (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2004), pp. 1-9. 

** New York Times, March 23, 2002. 
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cent of the annual intake of immigrants in the West, representing a significant increase of less 


than 10 per cent in the early 1960. This policy change was reinforced by the on-going 


demographic trend in Europe, where birth rates of the native populations are lower than death 
rates. As a result, some countries have to turn to other source areas for labour and for settlers. 
Speaking at the National Day Rally in 1999, Singapore Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong 
announced that “without talents, we cannot become a first-world economy and a world-class 
home; We must import talents from overseas to supplement the local talents”.”° 

In the United States, in addition to this demographic transition, the admission of 
foreign students (Chinese being the largest group) has been a lucrative business (which is the 
5" most profitable export business of the country). Japan started the efforts of 
internationalizing its higher education during the 1980s and very soon Chinese students 
accounted for 42% of foreign students in the country.”’ In 1990, the Immigration Control Law 
was revised, further facilitating the transition of student-visa holders to becoming full-time 
employees. By 2001, there were more than 80,000 Chinese students in Japan.** In the 
meantime, labour shortages in Japan became so acute since the late 1980s that numerous 
immigrants were allowed in temporarily, on short-term contracts. The number of registered 
foreign residents ballooned as a result, reaching 1.36 million in 1995 — nearly 1.1% of the 
population. It was reported that the Japanese came to tolerate these menial labourers, even in 
periods of recession, because “not enough local people are willing to do them [menial 
jobs]”.”” 

These destination countries not only provide the incentives (seen from the potential 
emigrants’ perspective) to move, but there are various opportunities to stay permanently. For 
instance, the American high tech sector needs more well-trained IT professionals, and those 
from China and India help fulfill this need. In 2001, when American companies filed more 
than 340,000 H1-B visa applications, which were for skilled professionals that the country 
needs, the number of Chinese applicants was second only to that of Indians. *° In the 
meantime, the existence of ethnic enclave economies and sweetshops in major Chinatowns 
around the world provided a base for labour migrants (both legal and illegal) to survive in the 
new land. 

In some European countries, immigration policies have been self-contradictory, which 
have (unintentionally) provided a stimulus for the inflows of undocumented immigrants, 
including from China. On the one hand, various governments formulated stern policies 
against illegal immigrants and the employers hiring them. On the other hand, there have been 
a number of amnesties for the undocumented immigrants originating outside the European 
Community (France in 1981-82, 1992, 1997-99; Italy in 1982, 1986-88, 1990, 1995; Spain in 





> Ronald Skeldon, Emigration Pressure and Structural Change in Southeast and East Asia (A Report 
Prepared for ILO Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok). 

°° Lianhe zaobao, August 23, 1999. 

"7 Zhu Huiling 4234, “Dangdai zhonguo liuri xueren ji qi zuoyong SHR PTMRASA RHEE 
(Contemporary Chinese students/scholars in Japan and their role)”, OCHS 2: 22-31 (June 1995). 

* www.chinanews.com.cn, Oct. 18, 2001. 

?° “Japan is the new frontier: Behind the influx of Chinese illegal immigrants”, Asiaweek, May 9, 1997. 
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1986, 1991, 2000). Viewed from the perspectives of (prospective) illegal immigrants, these 
anticipated amnesties serve as an additional pull factor.” 

Although the above regulations and conditions were not specifically targeted at 
Chinese emigrants, the very fact that the PRC Chinese have consistently ranked number one 
among the overall foreign student population in most Western countries and that the majority 
of them study practical subjects (such as computer science and engineering) make them more 
employable, thus the obvious beneficiaries of the policies aiming at recruiting people with 
portable skills. The shortage of labour, on the other hand, provided the opportunities for those 
labour migrants to work in the lower end of the job market. 


INTERMEDIARY AGENCY 


It should be clear by now that all the reasons discussed above — the globalization of 
international migration, the changing environments in the supply side, and the seemingly 
enticing incentives of the demand side — are important for the rapid emergence of Chinese 
emigration. Nevertheless, they are not enough on their own to generate such a large wave of 
new migrants within such a short time. Intermediary agencies — official, semi-official, 
private, legal and illegal — are a key factor that should not be overlooked. There exists no 
uniform set of agencies, rather, their functions are very much dependent upon the destination 
and the mode of (intended) migration. Different exit patterns entail different types and 
degrees of involvement of these intermediary agencies. The proliferation of intermediary 
agencies for emigration, again, is in tandem with the global trend. The need for emigration, 
together with the regulatory and control policies in the destination countries, has favored the 
emergence of a commercial “migration industry” helping migrants to secure visas, 
transportation, and employment. 

Chain Migration As mentioned, an important segment of new Chinese emigrates and 
a small portion of labour export have been arranged through the age-old Chinese networks, 
which are normally founded upon the basis of family, kinship, and locality ties. As Chen Da’s 


1930s survey has demonstrated,” more than 70% of Chinese migrants to southeast Asia went 


to join their families and relatives. This is the same case for today’s chain migrants as well. In 
a survey on emigration from the Meizhou ff¥)}{ region (Guangdong province) during 1989- 
1993, Huang Jing finds that 70.9% of those going abroad were for family reunion. This 
pattern of chain migration also confirms the studies on the continuing importance of Chinese 
culture and family networks.** As Frank Pieke puts it aptly: “A central aspect of migration is 
the role of family members, kin, and fellow villagers in shaping, directing, and perpetuating 
migration flows. It is therefore not surprising that networks are crucial to the understanding of 





*! Li Minghuan 2447, “Oumeng guojia yimin zhengce yu zhongguo xin yimin BX 23 Bz FS RELA BY 
#,*% ES (Immigration policies of European Union countries and Chinese new migrants)”, Xiamen daxue 
xuebao JEP UKB2, 4: 23-32 (August 2001). 

*° Chen Da [, Nanyang huaqiao yu minyue shehui Pa CE HE GES ] Bit (Nanyang Chinese and societies 
of Fujian and Guangdong) (Changsha: Sanwu yinshuguan, 1937). 

*’ Huang Jing #7#%, “Zhanhou zhongguo dalu kejia ren haiwai yimin pouxi — Meizhou diqu renkou guoji 
qianyi qingkuang de diaocha BijA PR ABE AR UAIMS RB > REE A OSS la yee all 
(A survey of the overseas migration of mainland Hakka since the end of World War II)”, OCHS 1: 41-5 
(March 1995). 
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migrant settlements and community building, too.””’ This transnational network is also 
important in helping new emigrants’ to adjust to the new land. After setting feet on foreign 
soil, these chain migrants (who as a rule are monolingual and not well educated) tend to work 


for their relatives or compatriots from the same regional or dialect group, thus reinforcing the 


old pattern of enclave economy.” 

Overseas Studies Compared with chain migration, studying abroad, which is the 
important first step for many prospective emigrants, is mainly a self-initiated process and 
does not require a great deal of assistance from intermediary agencies. However, due to 
language and institutional barriers as well as the fact that more and more Chinese students 
going abroad are high school graduates without much connection with and knowledge of the 
outside world, intermediary agencies are still important. Unlike in the early years of China’s 
open-door policies when overseas studies tended to be channeled either through government 
and working unit sponsorship or individual efforts, today there is a proliferation of agencies 
helping the exit process, such as preparing for exams and admission/scholarship applications. 
As of 2001, there were 228 authorized commercial agencies handling overseas studies, 40 of 
which are located in Beijing {£ 5% and 14 in Shanghai. They normally charge a fee of 12,000 
yuan per client, which is equal to one year’s income of an ordinary Chinese. Their 
advertisements are widespread in the websites, newspapers, and magazines.*° The emergence 
of private schools (the most famous one in the nation is New Orient School, Xin Dongfang #f 
#7, in Beijing) helping students to prepare for exams such as TOFEL and GRE can also be 
seen as an intermediary agency between the sending and receiving ends. 

Contract Labour Although only a tiny portion of them eventually became settled 
overseas, they form an integrative part of contemporary Chinese migration. There are a 
number of official agencies arranging for their overseas work. According to Huang Yiping’s 
1996 studies, the Department of Foreign Economic Cooperation, Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and Economic Cooperation (MOFTEC) and its associated system of international cooperation 
companies is the most important department affecting China’s current labour emigration. The 
Ministry of Labour also has its own system of overseas employment recruiting agencies. In 
total, there are now about 500 licensed agencies involved in labour exporting and emigration 
business. Some other official agencies involved include the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
which is in charge of issuing service passports, and the Ministry of Public Security, which is 
responsible for issuing private passports. 

Illegal Immigration While the above-mentioned three types of intermediary agencies 
are lawful operations based primarily on the sending side, the intermediary agencies for 
illegal immigrants involve a much more complex system of human trafficking, which is 





4 Frank Pieke, “Introduction: Chinese Migration Compared”, in Pieke and Hein Mallee eds., /nternal and 
International Migration, pp. 1-26, at p. 9. 

*° See for example Wang Chunguang + #3¢, Bali de wenzhouren — yige yimin qunti de kua shehui jian'gou 
xingdong FLRRANIRIN A(R BSA & ETH (Wenzhou People in Paris: Cross-societal 
actions of an immigrant community) (Nanchang: Jiangx! renmin chubanshe, 2000). 

°° Yazhou zhoukan, Sept. 2, 2001. I randomly checked one of such agencies, Mercan Capital (Meikang touzi 
youxian gongsi =f/2#4 AZ al), listed in the website of www.netsease.com.cn and found that it has 
received more than 400,000 hits as of February 2002. 
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transnational and hugely profitable. There are numerous studies, particularly in the West,” 
concerning the operation of these illegal immigrants. Normally, a potential illegal immigrant 
puts down a deposit with the snakehead (the total fee could be as high as US$40,000 per 
person), who then makes the arrangements for getting a (fake) passport and transportation, 
through Hong Kong, or via the borders between China and southeast Asia and Russia. The 
exit routes could be either by air or by boat. It is an international operation involving that of 
criminal syndicates in both the sending and receiving nations. Again, this is a component of 
the large-scale international human trafficking, which brings in US$5 billion to US$7 billion 
per year. 

In short, the combination of globalization, China’s domestic and receiving nations’ 
changing policies, and the proliferation of various intermediary agencies significantly 
facilitates the rapid emergence of contemporary Chinese migration. These factors are not only 
responsible for the formation of the new migration tides, but also play a part in shaping the 
social and cultural characteristics of these new immigrants. 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF CONTEMPORARY CHINESE EMIGRATION 


This section examines the patterns of contemporary Chinese migration by focusing on 
three closely related issues: the new demographic pattern and geographical distribution of 
Chinese overseas; the socio-economic and educational profiles of the new migrants; and the 
characteristics of their voluntary associations. 


New Demography The recent wave of Chinese emigration has gradually redrawn the 
map of the Chinese Diaspora in terms of their native-place origins and distributions overseas. 
This new pattern is characterized by the diversity of their geographical origins and of their 
distribution overseas. While many recent immigrants still originate from the traditional 


giaoxiang in southeast China, the percentage from other regions of China increases 
remarkably. In the meantime, industrialized nations become their chief destinations, thus 
reducing the proportional share of those Chinese Diaspora living in the traditionally 
concentrated area of southeast Asia. 

As mentioned, during the first two periods of Chinese international migration (prior to 
the end of the 1970s), the great majority of Chinese emigrants were from southern China, 
particularly the provinces of Guangdong, Fujian and Zhejiang. The geographical origins of 
new migrants are much more diverse, spreading out to almost all parts of China. For students 
going abroad, the majority of them originated from northern China and big cities such as 
Beijing and Shanghai. A survey shows that among Chinese scholars and students in the USA, 
52% are from major cities, 29.8% from medium-sized cities, and many of which are located 
in the north. Correspondingly, the percentage of population overseas in non-traditional areas 


of emigration has been on the rise: it increased from 1.36% (1982) to 4.51% (1990) in Beijing, 
from 0.46% to 4.98% in Shanghai, and from 0.05% to 0.18% in Jiangsu }L#R.** 





*7 E.g., Peter Kwong, Forbidden Workers: Illegal Chinese Immigrants and American Labor (New York: New 
Press, 1998); Chin Ko-lin, Smuggled Chinese: Clandestine Immigration to the United States (Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1999); and James K. Chin, “Reducing irregular migration from China”, 
International Migration Review 41.3: 49-72 (Autumn, 2003). 

** Luo and Zeng, Haiwai huaren; Huang, Economic Reform and Emigration Pressures in China. 
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However, resultant from the historical legacy (as evidenced in the pattern of chain 
migration) and current flows of illegal immigrants, those new migrants originating from 
southern China remain as the majority, though their percentage among the total numbers of 
Chinese overseas is declining. 

As to their distribution overseas, the great majority of new immigrants went to North 
America, Australia and some to West Europe and Japan. Between 1949 and 1950, 95% of 
emigrants from Meizhou went to southeast Asia, between 1989 and 1992, however, 79% 
headed to North America and Australia.*? In Japan, immigrants from Taiwan accounted for 
more than half of the Chinese population in the country prior to 1980, and their share dropped 
to 29% in 1990. In the meantime, immigrants from the mainland increased rapidly. For those 
from Shanghai alone, the number increased from 3,260 in 1986 to 21,140 in 1988, which was 
6.5 times more than that of two years before. This leads to the new pattern of sub-ethnic 
(locality and dialect) composition among the Chinese population overseas. In Japan, the 
percentage of the Cantonese in the local Chinese population dropped from 12.1% in 1959 to 
5.3% in 1988, while the share of the Shanghaiese increased from 0.8% to 16.4%.” 

As a result of these geographical and demographic changes, the global distribution map 


of the Chinese Diaspora is quite different from that of five decades ago (Table 2)."' 


Table 2: Global Distribution of Chinese Overseas, 1948-95 (%) 





Continent 1948 1952 1980 1995 





Asia 96.1% 97.5% 90.83% 85.1% 
Americas 2.39% 1.64% 6.32% 11.02% 
Europe 0.62% 0.09% 2.13%? 1.29% 
Oceania 0.72% 0.49% 0.42% 26% 
Africa 0.17% 0.25% 0.30% 0.31% 





Socio-economic Profile Unlike their predecessors who were predominately labourers 
(and a small minority of merchants), the social make-up of Chinese new immigrants is 
diverse and complex. There is a clear pattern of bifurcation. On the one hand, a significant 
segment, those transferring their status from student to migrant as well as some emigrating 
professionals, is well educated; they have at least one college degree and many having 
obtained postgraduate or professional diplomas. Hence they have the potential to rise to the 
middle class status in the new land. The 1990 U.S. census shows that 31% of immigrants 
(aged 25 years or older) from the mainland reported having attained college degrees, 
compared to 21% of average Americans. Among workers in employment (aged 16 years or 
older), 29% of immigrants from the mainland held managerial or professional occupations, 
compared to less than a quarter of average American workers. Furthermore, median family 
income was $34,000 for immigrants from the mainland compared to $30,000 for average 


i 





7 Huang, “Zhanhou zhongguo”. 

*” Zhu, “Dangdai zhonguo liuri xiuren jiqi zuoyong”; Chen, “Lun xiandai huaren yimin”. 

*! Sources: For the 1948-80 figures, see Zhu Guohong 48%, Zhongguo de haiwai yimin PEQAIS INES 
(The International migration of China) (Shanghai: Fudan daxue chubanche, 1990); for the 1995 figure, see 
Luo and Zeng, Haiwai huaren. 
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American households.” At the National University of Singapore, which had full-time student 
body of more than 30,000, among its 1,671 full-time teaching faculty members, 887 (53%) 
were Singapore citizens and the remaining 784 (46.9%) were foreigners, of whom 110 (14%) 
were PRC citizens (and the majority of whom were Singapore permanent residents). Among 
the university’s 842 full-time researchers, only 221 (26%) were Singapore citizens, and 621 
(73.7%) were foreigners and those from the PRC numbered 329 (39%). 

In comparison with other categories of Chinese new migrants and the Chinese society 
at large, this segment is much better educated even prior to their departure. For instance, 68% 
of Chinese had obtained a college degree before going to Japan. Table 3 confirms the same 
trend.” 


Table 3: Education Levels of Emigrants and Non-emigrants in Shanghai, 1990 (%) 





Education Level Emigrants Non-Emigrants 





University 53.7 ta 
High school 32.1 

Middle school 11.0 

Primary school yes 

Illiterate 0.7 

Average years of schooling 13.6 





At the other end of the spectrum, unskilled new migrants (including illegal immigrants) 


scored unfavorably in their socio-economic and educational profiles. A survey on labour and 
chain emigration originating from the Hangzhou #,)\| and Shaoxing #4 districts of 
Zhejiang province shows that 7-8% were illiterates or semi-illiterates, 30% with element 
school and 40% with junior high school diplomas.”° As a consequence, they could only find 
employment with the ethnic businesses such as restaurants and garment industries. A survey 
of 30,000 Qingtian = H-originated Chinese in Europe reveals that 70% of them worked in 
Chinese restaurants.*° They earn a fraction of the wages in comparison with the mainstream 
workers and those student-turned-migrants. For instance, poverty rate was 13% for immigrant 
families from the mainland, compared to about 10% for average American families.”’ 
Voluntary Associations Voluntary associations have played a key role in maintaining 
Chinese cultural identities in foreign lands. Prior to the 1970s, Chinese voluntary associations 





* Zhou Min and Rebecca Kim, “Formation, Consolidation, and Diversification of the Ethnic Elite: The Case 
of the Chinese Immigrant Community in the United States”, Journal of International Migration and 
Integration 2.2: 227-47 (May 2001). 

*3 National University of Singapore Annual Report 2001, p.55 
(http://www.nus.edu.sg/annualreport/2001/appendix.pdf). 

“ Zhu, “Dangdai zhonguo liuri xueren jigi zuoyong”; Hua Miaojian, “International migration in China: A 

_ survey of emigrants from Shanghai”, Asian and Pacific Migration Journal 3: 445-63 (1994). 

*S Wu Chao 2388 and Zhou Wangsen Ja] &¥#k, “Zhejiang ji haiwai xin yimin chulun #fYLFAISI NA RH) aa 
(A preliminary analysis on the new migrants from Zhetiang)”, OCHS 3: 21-26 (September 2001). 

“© Zhang Xiuming 9754, “Qingtian ren chuguo de lishi yu xianzhuang chutan 77H A HHEQAY RE BEER 
fJ)$€ (A preliminary survey on the history and current status of the Qingtian emigrants)”, OCHS 3: 48-58 
(September 1998); Mette Thuno,. “Moving stones from China to Europe: The dynamics of emigration from 
Zhejiang to Europe”, in Pieke and Mallee eds, /nternal and International Migration, pp. 159-80. 

*” Zhou and Kim, “Formation, Consolidation”. 
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were predominately organized according to the principles of locality, dialect, kinship, and 


sei 48 ’ <= as i 
specific trade.” Over the last two decades, while traditional style associations based upon the 


locality and kinship ties still play some role and their formation has continued to be 
encouraged by the respective Chinese authorities,” their relative role in the new Chinese 
communities has been reduced. Gradually emerging and replacing them are those broad-based 
associations organized by the bilingual new migrants, which have been mushrooming over 
the past few years. In comparison with the old-style associations, they tend to be more 
inclusive, recruiting members from diverse geographical and social backgrounds. As such, 
their constituency is not bound by the primordial ties. These new associations are bicultural 
and take the form of a “unique hybrid”, with a membership that is “resourceful, educated and 
literate in both Chinese and American cultures, and fluent in both languages”. They are 
composed of mostly professional and alumni associations organized by mainland Chinese 
new immigrants. *° With membership ranging from a few dozen to over 2,000, these 
professional organizations serve multiple purposes, “such as network building in the United 
States, as well as in China and other Chinese diasporic communities, bridging U.S.-China 
economic relations, fostering greater Chinese diasporic economic exchanges, raising relief 
funds in the event of natural disasters in the homelands, and protecting the interests of 
Chinese immigrants in American society”. Similarly, Zhu’s survey of new migrant social 
organizations in Japan finds that they tend to emerge out of common interest in academic, 
technological and other economic matters instead of tradition ties.” 

The Huayuan Association (#£}/i ) was established in Singapore in 2001 by mainland 
Chinese professionals, recruiting members from those PRC emigrants who have become 
citizens or permanent residents; it also takes para-members from those PRC citizens who are 
on long-term student visas or work permits/employment passes. Its constitution lists six main 
goals: (1) assisting members to better integrate into the multi-ethnic society of Singapore; (2) 
promoting information exchanges; (3) fostering the spirit of mutual help; (4) promoting 
communications with other associations; (5) improving the quality of the social life of the 
members by organizing various activities; and (6) promoting commercial and trade relations 
between Singapore and China. Currently, there are over 2000 members, more than 80% of 
whom have at least a college degree. In terms of geographical origins, they are from almost 
all provinces in China, with a predominant percentage from Shanghai and Fujian.” 

De-territorialization is also the characteristic of another new Chinese association 
established by and for the new migrants in Singapore. Just like the Huayuan Association, the 
Tianfu Hometown Association (Aff [a] #4 &), founded also in 2001, represents the hometown 





*S Liu Hong, “Old Linkages, New Networks: The Globalization of Overseas Chinese Voluntary Associations 
and its Implications”, The China Quarterly 155: 582-609 (September 1998). 

” Especially among chain migrants, for instance, since the 1980s, immigrants originating from Qingtian have 
formed nearly a dozen locality associations in various European nations, see Zhang, “Qingtian ren chuguo”. 

°° Some of the well-known professional organizations in North America include: Chinese Association for 
Science and Technology (national with 15 regional chapters); American Association of Chinese Physicians 
(New York based with regional chapters); Chinese Finance Association (national); Chinese Information 
and Networking Association (San Francisco based with regional chapters); Chinese Association for 
Science and Business (national); North American Chinese Sociological Association (national); and Silicon 
Valley Chinese Engineer Association (Silicon Valley based) (Zhou and Kim, “Formation, Consolidation”). 

*! Zhou and Kim, “Formation, Consolidation”; Zhu, “Dangdai zhonguo liuri xueren jiqi zuoyong”. 
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*2 Lianhe zaobao, April 12, 2001; Huayuan tekan, #2} ¢F), 2001-2002; http://myhuanyuan.org. 
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in a more symbolic rather than real manner. Tianfu is an alternative name for Sichuan [/4)!| 
province, but this association membership is not confined to the traditional organizing 
principles of locality. Its membership includes those born in Sichuan as well as those “have 
studied or worked in the Province, or have business/cultural contacts with Sichuan, or have an 
interest in Sichuan culture”.*° 

In the meantime, there is a continuing trend of international gatherings of overseas 
Chinese voluntary associations, which first started in the early 1980s and initiated mainly by 
the locality-based and kinship-linked associations. New migrants are joining the tide and 
many return to their homeland for such events. For instance, in 2001 alone, in addition to the 


ta. 
1 


much-publicized Sixth World Chinese Entrepreneurs Convention in Nanjing Bj &{, the 


Convention of Overseas Chinese Associations in the New Century (xin shiji huagiao huaren 
shetuan lianyi dahui #f (tte fc 3 FH ATL aH AB) took place in Beijing, and the First 
Convention of International Hubei jj; Hometown Associations was held in Wuhan jit }#.>* 


It should be noted that overseas Chinese social life is a heterogonous one. There are 
few interactions between old and new generations (and to some extent, between two different 
categories of new migrants, those with portable skills and menial labourers). A Zhu Huiling’s 
1995 survey shows that only 10% of elder generation Chinese in Japan agreed to incorporate 
these new associations into their own circles, while 70% found it difficult to accommodate 
them.” 


Concluding Discussions 


Contemporary Chinese emigration forms an integral of the on-going globalization of 
international migration; hence, any assessment of its theoretical and policy relevance ought to 
be placed within such a comparative perspective. In the meantime, the role of nation-state, 
which has been deliberately minimized in the preceding discussion, should also be brought 
back in for a better analysis of the complex issues relating to international migration and the 
search for solutions to the accompanying problems. 

In the first place, while the case of Chinese migration reinforces the theoretical 
importance and methodological relevance of transnationalism in the study of new migrants, it 
also points to new areas of research. A group of social anthropologists who pioneered the 
studies of transnationalism defines the concept as follows: 


We define “transnationalism” as the processes by which immigrants form and sustain multi- 
stranded social relations that link together their societies of origin and settlement. We call these 
processes transnationalism to emphasize that many immigrants today build social fields that cross 
geographic, cultural, and political borders... An essential element is the multiplicity of involvements 


* - . ‘ P 56 
that transmigrants sustain in both home and host societies.”” 





°3 Tianhe zaobao, November 26, 2001: http://chineseuser.com/tianfu. 

™ Dagong bao KS #3, Oct. 11, 2001. 

= My own interviews (March 2002) with the Secretary of the French Teochew Association in Paris and with 

__ the Chairman of the Nagasaki Overseas Chinese Association (July 2002) also confirm a similar trend. 

°° Linda G. Basch,. Nina Glick Schillier, and Christina Blanc-Szanton, Nations Unbound: Transnational 
Projects, Post-colonial Predicaments, and De-terrirorialized Nation-States (Langhorne, PA: Gordon and 
Breach, 1994), p. 6. 
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In other words, this new field of study is concerned with “a growing number of persons 
who live dual lives: speaking two languages, having homes in two countries, and making a 
living through continuous regular contact across national borders”.°’ Our case confirms some 
of the key features of transnationalism (which so far has been principally drawn upon the 
experiences of the Latin American migrant communities in the United States), such as their 
high degree of mobility and their extensive connections established between the homeland 
and the receiving nations. 

Nevertheless, the case of Chinese new migrants also highlights the differences with the 
dominant pattern. For one thing, the historical legacy of China’s international migration, as 
demonstrated in the networks of chain migration and illegal immigration, remains an 
important factor in determining the current flows (modes and directions) of emigration. The 
role of the Chinese state appears to be more powerful in shaping the courses of emigration, as 
evidenced in the formation of both the push and pull forces: it was the reform policies that 
generated the large-scale out-flows of population both internally and internationally; it has 
also been one of the major forces behind the recent revival of overseas Chinese nationalism 
manifested in both the domestic and international arenas.’ Various levels of the Chinese 
government have apparently realized the potential contributions of the new migrants to China 


. . ~ 59 ° 
and have paid greater attention to them over the past few years.”’ Furthermore, there is a 


greater degree of complexity among new Chinese transmigrants, whose interactions are 
characterized by (horizontal) transnational instead of (vertical) national. For instance, an 
emigrating professional (or his/her social organization) has more interactions with his/her 
counterparts in another nation than with chain migrants in the same nation. Similarly, labour 
migrants may find more comfort in establishing closer ties with the hometown instead of 
those students-turned-migrants. Hence, the social space for the new migrants is transnational. 
This is very much different from the old pattern of Chinese immigration, which exhibited a 
high degree of integration through the involvement of all social classes in the Chinese 
communities: while merchants provided funds and leadership, ordinary immigrants formed 
the broad social basis and backbone of the inclusive immigrant communities, whose 
cultural/political orientations were largely identical. 

The convergences and divergences between Chinese new migrants and_ the 
predominant groups of contemporary transmigrants point to the need to approach 
transnationalism as a flexible and comparative framework of research. This framework should 
allow sufficient room to elucidate the tensions between the emerging nationalist sentiments of 
the Chinese new migrants with their imbedded transnationalist logic. For this reason, it is 
necessary to incorporate the role of the state and transnational social space into the discussion 





*’ Alejandro Portes, Luis E. Guarnizo, and Patricia Landolt, “The study of Transnationalism: Pitfalls and 
promise of an emergent research field”, Ethnic and Racial Studies 22.2: 217-37 (March 1999); Peter 
Kivisto, “Theorizing transnational immigration: A critical review of current efforts”, Ethnic and Racial 
Studies 24.4: 549-77 (July 2001). 

** Liu, “New migrants and the revival of overseas Chinese nationalism”. 

°° My interviews in Beijing (June 1999 and December 2001; October 2002) with Chinese officials and policy 
advisors dealing with overseas Chinese affairs have indicated clearly such a shift in focus. See also Mette 
Thuno, “Reaching out and incorporating Chinese overseas: The trans-territorial scope of the PRC by the 
end of the 20" century”, The China Quarterly 168: 910-29 (December 2002). 
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and to take account of the diversity among the new transnationalists. Through such a 
comparative effort, the new theorization of transnationalism will gain greater explanatory 
powers. 

As the new century progresses, the trend which began two decades ago is certain to 
continue. Chinese emigration will take a variety of forms and its impact upon China and 
receiving nations will be felt more widely and deeply. By looking back the recent past, we 
may be able to face the future with greater confidence and to maximize the benefits of this 
tremendous flow of emigration while minimizing its downsides. 
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